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human child, whose curly hair and sensitive feelings made
him a mother's darling. He had not yet heard of senti-
ment-or of Rousseau, but he wept at the pathos of roman-
tic literature, at the tragic fate of the " Children sliding on
the ice all on a summer's day," or the too early death of
" Billy Pringle's pig," and he would beg the reciters not
to proceed. His mother's household cares multiplied, and
Southey, an unbreeched boy of three years, was borne
away one morning by his faithful foster-mother Patty to
be handed over to the tender mercies of a schoolmistress.
Ma'am Powell was old and grim, and with her lashless
eyes gorgonized the new pupil; on the seizure of her hand
he woke to rebellion, kicking lustily, and crying, " Take
me to Pat! I don't like ye! you've got ugly eyes! take
me to Pat, I say!" But soft-hearted Pat had gone home,
sobbing.

Mrs. Southey's one weakness was that of submitting too
meekly to the tyranny of an imperious half-sister, Miss
Tyler, the daughter of Grandmother Hill by her first mar-
riage. For this weakness there were excuses; Miss Tyler
was an elder sister by many years; she had property of
her own; she passed for a person of fashion, and was still
held to be a beauty; above all, she had the advantage of a
temper so capricious and violent that to quarrel with her
at all might be to lose her sisterly regard for ever. Her
struggling sister's eldest son took Aunt Tyler's fancy; it
was a part of her imperious kindness to adopt or half-
adopt the boy. Aunt Tyler lived in Bath; in no other
city could a gentlewoman better preserve health and good
looks, or enjoy so much society of distinction on easy but
not too ample means; it possessed a charming theatre, and
Miss Tyler was a patron of the drama. To Bath, then, she
had brought her portrait by Gainsborough, her inlaid cabi-